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PREFACE 

' 

Almost  five  years  have  passed  since  Japan 
took  her  share  in  the  present  world-war.  During 
this  time  she  has  done  everything  to  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  her  active  participation.  Not 
only  has  she  wiped  away  German  influence 
in  the  Far  East,  but  she  has  sent  a  part  of  her 

«  ^s 

navy  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  the  Mediter-^ 
ranean,  and  to  American  ^waters.  Moreover, 
she  has  exhausted  her  resources  to  aid  the 
Allied  Powers  in  the  manufacture  of  war  sup- 
plies. The  reason  why  Japan  is  bending  all 
her  forces  in  this  war  is  not  merely  because 
she  wishes  to  observe  all  the  treaty  clauses 
between  England  and  herself;  it  is  mainly 
because  Japan  desires  to  be  a  defender  of  true 
moral  civilisation  founded  upon  justice  and 
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humanity.  She  was  not  forced  by  others  to 
participate  in  the  war,  nor  was  she  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  abandon  her  neutrality. 
She  has  unsheathed  the  sword  in  order  to  make 
away  with  militarism,  to  crush  the  spirit  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  and  to  make  the  imperialists 
reconsider  what  is  really  meant  by  culture. 
Those  who  understand  Japan,  will  surely  agree 
with  us  in  thus  interpreting  the  Japanese 
motive. 

The  war  conditions,  however,  have  produced 
a  certain  economical  change  in  Japan,  and  her 
exports  have  abnormally  increased,  flooding 
the  market  with  ready  money,  and  she  is  at 
present  enjoying  an  unprecedented  prosperity. 
This  fact  has  caused  some  people  to  imagine 
that  Japan  is  really  wishing  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  war,  while  she  has  no  genuine 
liking  for  high  ideals  as  she  claims  to  have. 
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sympathetic  feelings  for  Germany;  but  they 
are  after  all  either  short-sighted,  narrow-minded 
scholars,  or  those  who  are  perverse  enough  to 
delight  in  merely  differing  from  others  ;  they 
are  by  no  means  representative  Japanese  with 
high  moral  culture. 

Our  countrymen  who  really  represent 
Japanese  civilisation  endeavor  to  establish 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  upon 
their  historical  basis  of  culture,  and  thereby 
to  achieve  the  development  of  their  national 
welfare  and  moral  sense.  And  those  ideas  of 
justice  and  humanity  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  teachings  of  Shinran,  which  consist  in  the 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  and  in  the 
exalted  conception  of  humanity.  Most  of  the 
educated  Japanese  are  followers  of  Shinran,  and 
their  work  as  Japanese  is  to  put  those  doc- 
trines in  practice,  to  glorify  the  Life  Eternal, 


and  to  maintain  permanent  peace.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  there  are  followers  of  Shinran  in 
our  country,  we  can  rest  assured  of  its  walking 
toward  the  Kingdom  of  Glory  and  Peace  along 
the  straight  road  of  justice  and  humanity. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  grand  principles 
have  not  yet  been  made  manifest  outside  of 
Japan,  and  it  is  natural  that  foreign  nations  are 
apt  to  misjudge  us.  But  their  misjudgment 
is  to  be  the  more  regretted  for  those  who  mis- 
judge than  for  the  Japanese  themselves.  For  this 
reason,  we,  followers  of  Shinran,  have  thought  it 
most  desirable  and  most  opportune  now  to  dis- 
tribute among  foreign  friends  a  short  tract  treat- 
ing of  Shinran's  religion  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  tract  is  published  in  English,  French,  and 
Chinese,  in  order  to  reach  the  largest  number 
of  foreign  readers.  We,  the  undersigned,  have 
no  political  power  nor  ambition,  nor  are  we 


men  of  business  specially  interested  in  foreign 
trade,  we  are  peaceful,  obscure  citizens  of  Japan 
and  devoted  followers  of  Shinran,  quietly  pur- 
suing our  daily  occupations.  The  object  of 
this  publication  is,  therefore,  entirely  free  from 
any  selfish  motives,  political  or  commercial ; 
it  is  religious,  pure  and  simple,  for  we  merely 
desire  to  acquaint  our  foreign  friends  with 
the  faith  and  ideals  which  are  moving  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  the  Japanese.  Our  sincere 
hope  is  that  when  they  at  all  try  to  interpret 
the  Japanese  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  re- 
ligion of  Shinran  underlining  their  life  and 
culture.  We  should  be  exceedingly  pleased 
to  answer  whatever  questions  our  kind  readers 
are  likely  to  raise  after  perusing  this  humble 
attempt  to  present  in  the  shortest  possible 
form  our  faith  in  justice  and  humanity,  in 
glory  and  peace. 


We  heartily  pray  our  Lord  Buddha  to 
shower  his  infinite  blessings  upon  our  foreign 
friends,  into  whose  hands  this  tract  may  fall 
even  before  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which,  we 
hope,  will  put  an  end  to  all  the  inhumanities 


we  are  witnessing  now. 


KIHACHI 

MOTOSABURO  A  MATSUTANI. 


TOKYO,  February  1918. 


IT  was  about  ten  years  ago  that  a  strange 
phrase  travelled  from  west  to  east,  it  re- 
verberated throughout  the  Oriental  countries, 
and  we  were  deeply  struck  by  its  strangeness, 
by  its  apparently  having  no  conceivable  mean- 
ing. "Yellow  Peril'*  is  the  phrase. 

We,  people  of  Japan,  bear  no  ill-will  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Whether  in  the  East 
or  West,  any  civilised  nations  that  have  taught 
us  in  one  way  or  another  to  bring  about  the 
present  state  of  culture  in  this  country,  have 
been  respected  and  honored  by  us.  We  have 
no  social  or  religious  prejudices.  We  have  no 
thought  whatever  to  discountenance  other  people 
because  of  their  social  differences,  religious 
beliefs,  or  of  their  nationality.  Throughout 
the  history  of  Japan  which  dates  as  far  back 


as  2700  years,  we  have  never  once  declared 
war  upon  neighboring  countries  for  the  sake 
of  self-aggrandisement.  We  have  endured 
to  the  utmost  barbarism  and  cruelty  for 
the  love  of  humanity,  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  we  were  engaged  four 
or  five  times  in  foreign  war,  but  \ve  had  no 
intrigues,  no  evil  designs,  no  ambitious  policy. 
There  are  no  records  in  our  history  pointing 
to  any  war  that  was  waged  from  motives  of 
avarice  or  subjugation  or  mere  conquest.  This 
is  our  pride. 

The  Empress  Jingo,  in  the  year  200  A.D., 
invaded  Korea,  but  this  was  not  a  war  of  self- 
aggrandisement.  She  crossed  the  strait  just 
because  Korea  refused  to  observe  terms  of 
peace,  she  wished  to  make  her  realise  the 
result  of  the  non-observance  of  a  treaty.  In 
1281  Japan  was  raided  by  a  powerful  Mon- 
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goliaft  army.  The  aggressors  were  most 
ruthless.  Fortunately,  they  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  at  the  hand  of  Hojo  Tokimune,  who, 
however,  refused  to  follow  up  his  victory.  In 
1592  and  in  1597,  we  had  another  foreign 
war  with  Korea  and  China,  because  they  \vere 
so  arrogant  and  spiteful  as  to  regard  us  as 
their  dependency.  After  this,  peace  lasted 
300  years,  and  we  had  no  blood-shedding 
complications  with  the  neighboring  countries,, 
when  in  1894  China  offended  us  so  much  as 
to  make  us  again  stand  up  in  arms  against 
her.  That  this  war  was  provoked  by  China, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  world. 
And  that  Japan  had  no  ambition  for  a  terri- 
torial expansion,  is  well  proved  by  her  unselfish 
abandonment  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  which 
once  went  through  the  baptism  of  the  blood 
of  our  brave  soldiers.  If  Japan  were  not  really 


thinking  of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  she 
\vould  never  have  given  up  the  conquered 
territory  even  through  the  advice  of  the  three 
European  powers,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  Russo-Japanese  war  which  broke  out  in 
1904  was  also  a  defensive  one  on  our  part. 
We  were  willing  to  suffer  a  great  loss  of  life 
and  property,  but  had  no  imperialistic  design 
over  a  foreign  country.  When  the  campaign 
came  to  an  end,  we  demanded  no  indemnity 
from  Russia.  In  fact  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  latter  grew  most  satisfactory  after  the 
war ;  for  our  national  policy  was  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  Far  East  at  any  price.  Is 
not  the  history  of  Japan  a  clear  record  of  a 
people  peace-loving  and  war-detesting  ?  Was 
any  war,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ever  waged 
by  Japan  for  conquest  and  self-aggrandisement  ? 
We  always  stand  for  peace.  Whenever  there 


is  a  chance,  we  are  ready  to  extend  our  arms 
for  the  welfare,  harmony,  order,  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  nations.  We  love  all  humanity. 
We  pray  for  their  happiness.  How  strange, 
when  we  are  so  pure-hearted,  that  we  have  to 
hear  that  absurd  phrase  "  Yellow  Peril  "  travel- 
ling over  from  the  West  for  these  past  ten 
years  ! 

Japan  is  a  Buddhist  country,  and  on  this 
account  she  harbors  no  antagonistic  or  hateful 
feeling  towards  Christian  nations,  for  it  is  against 
the  Spirit  of  Buddhism.  But  the  following 
report  full  of  incredibilities  has  reached  us 
recently,  and  we  cannot  help  considering  how 
such  things  could  ever  happen.  The  report 
runs  :  Just  because  the  Oriental  peoples  are  not 
Christians,  the  German  Emperor  has  been 
bending  his  efforts  by  various  contrivances  to 
arouse  among  his  own  subjects  a  hostile  senti- 


ment  against  us.  For  instance,  the  Kaiser 
ordered  a  certain  well-designed  picture  and  its 
copies  to  be  distributed  among  the  gymnasiums 
throughout  his  country.  The  intent  of  the 
picture  was  to  get  all  the  European  powers 
united  for  the  conquest  of  Buddhist  nations. 
But  to  our  minds  nothing  is  more  contradictory 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Christ  as  professed 
by  the  Kaiser  himself,  for  is  it  not  the  spirit 
of  his  religion  to  "  love  one's  neighbors?" 
The  principle  of  universal  love  is  taught  by 
all  religions.  Buddhism  and  Christianity  .unite 
in  this  respect.  Thus,  we  have  always  expected 
of  Christians  to  manifest  the  same  sentiment 
and  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  love  and  peace, 
or  at  least  to  show  some  efforts  to  follow  it. 
We  have  never  dreamed  of  a  Christian  ruler 
endeavoring  to  create  a  league  of  Christian 
nations  in  order  to  bring  a  Buddhist  country 
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into  subjugation.  We  have  never  dreamed  of 
the  German  Emperor  trying  to  propagate  a 
decidedly  anti-Christian  idea  among  his  own 
subjects  in  the  name  of  his  religion.  This  is 
simply  beyond  our  conception. 

The  winter  .before  last,  some  of  the  in- 
fluential German  statesmen  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  their  countrymen,  saying  :  Japan  is  a 
Buddhist  country,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
she  will  use  all  her  subtleties  to  unite  her 
neighbors,  China,  India,  and  other  countries 
professing  the  same  religion,  and  form  a  con- 
solidated force  against  all  Europe ;  the  Japanese 
statesmen  are  all  noted  for  their  craftiness, 
nobody  can  foresee  ho\v  deeply  their  schemes 
are  laid  down.  This  German  manifesto,  soon 
after  its  issue  in  Germany,  was  translated  into 
Japanese,  and  our  countrymen  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  purpose.  They  all  know  how 


groundless  the  allegation  is,  and  also  how 
contriving  the  Germans  are.  We  are  a  peace- 
loving  people.  As  to  making  religion  an 
instrument  of  political  conspiracy,  it  is  against 
the  Buddhist  conception  of  life  and  the  world. 
For  about  2700  years  since,  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  we  have  been  cultivat- 
ing the  virtues  of  love  and  benevolence.  The 
Goddess  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  the 
Yamato  race  has  her  name  derived  from  the 
virtue  characteristic  of  her.  The  meaning  is 
"  one  who  sheds  love  and  benevolence  like 
the  sun  universally  illumining  the  world." 
For  love  is  the  ideal  of  our  national  life,  and 
it  is  incarnated  in  the  Goddess.  Her  will  is 
the  will  of  the  Japanese.  The  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  Japan  and  its  benign  influence 
over  the  people  have  but  helped  to  strengthen 
and  deepen  this  national  ideal.  The  teachings 


of  Buddhism  and  the  will  of  our  ancestral 
Goddess  have  formed  our  national  character  in 
such  a  way  as  we  can  say  that  the  feeling  of 
love  and  benevolence  is  running  in  the  veins 
of  every  Japanese,  from  the  Emperor  down 
to  the  multitudes.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
this.  Listen  to  a  poem  composed  by  the  late 
Emperor  Meiji  who  was  grieved  over  a  warlike 
state  of  things  then  existing.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  Within  the  four  seas 

Brothers  we  all  were  — 

Thus  I  thought : 

Why  then  these  waves 

By  the  wind  stirred?" 
Every  living  being  existing  on  this  earth 
belongs  to  one  great  brotherhood.  No  matter 
how  different  we  are  in  religion,  nationality, 
and  form  of  government,  we  are  all  friends 
and  brothers.  These  differences  are  not  suffici- 


ent  to  create  hatred  and  antagonism  among 
the  nations.  When  we  are  all  united  in  one 
universal  feeling  of  brotherhood,  we  have  peace 
permanently  established.  This  is  the  ideal  of 
the  Japanese.  How  could  we  be  so  reckless 
as  to  aspire  after  the  glory  of  conquest  ?  Our 
hearts  are  sincerely  filled  with  prayers  for  peace 
and  general  welfare.  The  spiritual  kingdom 
on  earth  is  only  possible  when  we,  drinking 
deep  of  the  fountain  of  love,  can  rise  above 
religious  differences,  social  prejudices,  or  nation- 
al jealousies. 

The  religion  of  Shakyamuni  came  to  Japan 
through  China  and  Korea  about  1320  years 
ago  which  corresponds  to  the  year  552  of 
the  Christian  Era.  While,  philosophically, 
Buddhism  allowed  itself  early  in  India  and 
also  in  China  to  be  interpreted  in  more  than 
one  way,  what  most  influenced  the  Japanese 


was  its  purely  religious  side,  that  is,  its  gospel 
of  love  and  benevolence.  The  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood,  which  has  been  the  ideal  of  the 
Japanese  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire,  wTas  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
teachings  of  Buddhism.  Therefore,  the  result 
w7as  a  wonderfully  rapid  propagation  of  the 
latter  among  the  people.,  it  wras  as  if  feeding 
a  fire  with  perfectly  dry  hay.  To  love  and 
trust  one  another  unreservedly — this  has  now 
grown  to  be  a  well-defined  creed  of  our  country- 
men. Especially,  they  have  come  to  consider 
it  one  of  their  highest  duties  for  the  Japanese  as 
well  as  for  the  Buddhists  to  look  after  the  poor 
and  to  help  out  the  helpless.  The  Empress 
Komyo  (701-760)  made  it  her  life-work  to 
rescue  unfortunate  sufferers  of  leprosy.  Prince 
Shotoku  (574-621),  son  of  Emperor  Yomei, 
established  dispensaries.  Emperor  Shomu  built 


a  huge  statue  of  Buddha  measuring  fifty-three 
feet  and  five  inches  in  height,  as  an  emblem  of 
universal  peace,  while  Empress  Komyo  had  a 
wooden  image  of  Avalokiteshvara  carved,  there- 
by symbolising  the  virtue  of  love  and  philan- 
thropy. Inspired  by  these  noble  examples, 
Buddhist  temples  were  built  all  over  the 
country,  not  only  by  the  Imperial  government 
itself  but  by  some  important  personages  of  the 
day ;  and  here  the  followers  of  Buddha  flocked 
and  prayed  for  the  cultivation  of  human  virtues 
and  for  the  realisation  of  their  noblest 
ideals. 

Thus,  we  can  see  how  the  Japanese  in- 
cluding the  Imperial  House  and  the  general 
people,  came  to  regard  justice  and  lovingkind- 
ness  as  the  main  elements  of  their  national  and 
religious  life.  As  the  sun  rising  from  the 
eastern  horizon  spreads  its  benevolent  rays  all 


over  the  earth  and  vivifies  the  creation,  so  the 
Buddhist  gospel  of  love  has  proved  to  be  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  Sun-rising  Country. 
Having  yet  no  accurate  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  world  outside  of  a  few  Oriental 
countries,  Japan  had  no  communication  what- 
ever with  Western  nations ;  but  she  stood 
in  perfectly  peaceful  relation  to  her  neighboring 
states,  China  and  Korea  ;  their  inter  national 
friendship  was  full  of  amity  and  brotherly 
feelings.  This  \vas  no  doubt  due  to  the 
humanitarian  influence  of  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  has  a  threefold  aim.  i.  The 
first  aim  is  to  relieve  sufferers  from  their  pain 
and  to  bless  them  with  happiness.  We  are 
all  sufferers  of  some  kind,  physically  or  spirit- 
ually. Even  when  we  are  enjoying  perfect 
health  and  abundant*  wealth,  we  cannot  escape 
from  worry,  despair,  disappointment,  or  some 


other  mental  vexations.  Buddhism  is  ready 
to  extend  her  helping  hand  not  only  to  rescue 
us  from  suffering  but  positively  to  rejoice  in 
celestial  happiness.  2.  Buddhism  endeavors 
not  only  to  make  us  refrain  from  doing  evil 
but  to  cultivate  goodness.  Whatever  views 
we  may  have  of  human  nature,  the  fact  is,  it 
tends  towards  practising  evil  deeds,  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  inflicting  pain 
upon  others.  Unless  this  is  kept  in  check, 
we  cannot  hope  for  justice  and  goodness. 
Hence  the  Buddhist  teaching.  3.  Buddhism 
desires  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
to  reveal  the  light  of  understanding.  Un- 
cultivated intellect  is  enveloped  in  darkness. 
When  this  is  polished,  it  gradually  bringhtens 
up.  The  object  of  Buddhism  is  to  make  us 
all  come  to  the  realisation  of  the  enlightening 
truth.  In  short,  th^  Buddhist  teachings  consist 
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negatively  in  the  eradication  of  anything  painful, 
wicked,  and  ignorant,  and  positively  in  the 
promotion  of  happiness,  goodness,  and  true 
wisdom.  When  this  twofold  activity  is  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  end,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  will  hinder  its  cultural  perfection 
in  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty. 

Buddhism  so  far  known  to  the  West  is 
the  negative  aspect  of  its  conception  of  life, 
that  is,  the  Buddhism  that  teaches  a  complete 
annihilation  of  human  existence  in  its 
bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  form  as  the  means 
of  reaching  perfect  painless  state.  That 
this  is  merely  the  negative  side  of  Buddhism 
will  become  clearer  when  we  know  something 
of  the  Buddhism  that  was  introduced  into  Japan 
through  China.  For  the  latter  does  not  aim 
at  annihilation  in  any  manner,  but  at  the 
elevation  and  purification  of  the  present  life  as 
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we  live  it,  so  that  there  will  be  more  power, 
more  life,  and  more  happiness  on  earth. 
That  is  to  say,  the  ideal  of  Japanese  Bud- 
dhism is  to  build  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  this  life, 
not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  all  its  actuality ;- 
a  kingdom  where,  in  accordance  with  the  great 
spirit  of  the  universe,  each  can  fully  enjoy  his 
freedom  without  infringing  upon  that  of  another, 
and  where,  soaked  in  the  spring  shower  of 
love,  all  is  merged  in  celestial  happiness. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  for  a  people 
embracing  such  a  faith  to  regard  all  antagonism 
and  aggressiveness  as  the  greatest  of  moral 
crimes.  Of  course  there  are  some  even  among 
such  people  who  want  to  ignore  international 
morality  for  the  sake  of  an  exclusive,  self- 
centered  policy.  But  the  majority  of  the 
Japanese  are  good,  faithful  Buddhists  who  will 
not  lend  an  ear  to  those  unprincipled  publicists. 
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Unbelievers,  just  because  they  are  unbeliev- 
ing, advocate  egotism  and  try  from  that 
standpoint  to  solve  international  questions  and 
commercial  interests.  Some  of  them  go  even 
so  far  as  to  treat  other  nations  as  intrinsically 
antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
This  is  simply  unpardonable.  We,  Buddhists, 
are  ashamed  of  them.  We  loudly  protest 
against  those  egotists  and  endeavor  to  correct 
their  errors  according  to  the  true  Buddhist 
teachings.  The  drum  of  love  is  heard  even 
through  the  noise  of  disorder,  and  the  light  of 
truth  is  seen  even  through  the  enveloping 
darkness.  Are  not  those  false  prophets  now 
coming  before  the  true  faith  of  Buddha  and 
taking  off  their  dishonorable  masks  ? 

As  we  said  before,  the  principal  object  of 
Buddhism  is  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  love  on  this  earth,  and  the  natural  result  of 
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its  propagation  among  the  Japanese  people  is 
that  they  defy  even  death  when  the  question  of 
humanity  is  concerned.  Let  anybody  go  against 
humane  principles,  whether  he  is  a  Japanese, 
or  foreigner,  whether  he  is  a  Buddhist  or  not, 
the  true,  faithful  follower  of  Shakyamuni  is 
sure  to  rise  against  him  and  will  not  rest 
until  the  guilty  one  is  thoroughly  made  to 
realise  his  grievous  fault.  All  the  wars  ever 
fought  by  the  Japanese  originated  from  this 
high  motive,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
their  participation  in  the  present  world-war  is 
also  due  to  the  noble  aspiration  which  is  astir 
in  the  breast  of  every  true  Japanese  for  the 
realisation  of  permanent  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood. 

This  we  will  prove  from  the  inner  life  of 
the  Japanese  as  it  is  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  It 
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was  1370  years  ago  when  this  faith  was  first 
introduced  among  the  Japanese,  who  were  at 
once  struck  by  its  noble  ideals  of  happiness, 
goodness,  and  truth.  The  nation  has  ever 
since  been  drinking  deeply  from  this  inex- 
haustible and  ever-refreshing  fountain,  until 
the  mind  thus  saturated  in  the  faith  came  to 
be  crystalised  in  the  religion  of  Shinran  (1173- 
1262).  This  is  called  the  True  Sect  of  the 
Pure  Land  (Jodo-Shinshu).  It  is  now  about 
700  years  old,  but  its  spirit  ever  remains  pure 
and  unsophisticated.  It  has  branched  itself 
into  ten  different  congregations,  but  its  com- 
mon faith  suffers  no  modification.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  people  are  either  its 
followers  or  its  hearty  sympathisers.  How 
active  and  influential  the  religion  of  Shinran 
at  present  is,  may  be  gauged  from  the  flour- 
ishing conditions  of  its  ten  headquarters  and 
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2500  temples  and  missionary  establishments 
all  over  the  country,  including  its  overseas 
territories.  No  ;  their  activity  also  comprises 
Eastern  Siberia,  several  states  in  China,  parts 
of  North  and  South  America,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  other  places,  and  there  are  scatter- 
ed in  all  those  localities  millions  of  devout 
followers.  Therefore,  to  expound  the  truth 
of  this  religion  of  Shinran  means  throwing 
light  on  the  foundations  of  the  national  faith 
of  the  Japanese.  When  this  is  understood,  we 
shall  logically  be  able  to  comprehend  what 
attitude  Japan  holds  towards  other  nations, 
politically  and  morally. 

Before  Tokyo  was  made  the  capital  of 
Japan,  fifty  years  ago,  Kyoto  had  been  the 
centre  of  culture  for  more  than  ten  centuries. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  metro- 
polis that  Shinran  made  his  earthly  appearance 
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750  years  ago.  As  his  family  was  one  of  the 
nobility  in  close  connection  with  the  Imperial 
House,  his  future,  if  politically  mapped  out, 
would  have  promised  a  most  brilliant  one. 
But  his  circumstances  designed  him  to  work 
out  a  far  greater  mission.  He  lost  both 
parents  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  this 
made  him  reflect  on  the  impermanence  of 
life.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  abandoned  his 
hereditary  title  and  became  a  homeless  monk 
at  a  Buddhist  monastery.  In  those  days 
Mount  Hiyei  was  the  seat  of  Buddhist  learn- 
ing where  those  aspiring  after  the  mastery  of 
the  noble  truths  congregated.  Shinran  was 
also  one  of  those  aspirants.  But  all  the 
knowledge,  all  the  logical  subtlety  that  was 
so  highly  valued  by  them,  failed  to  strike  a 
light  in  his  soul.  While  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  his  fellow-students  as  well  as  by 
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his  own  teachers  for  erudition  and  the  noble 
character  which  so  distinguished  him,  he  was 
himself  groping  in  the  dark,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  a  ray  of  real  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment. His  was  a  sincere  soul.  Learning, 
fame,  or  reverence  did  not  at  all  touch  his 
inmost  feeling.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  all  alone 
in  the  world  struggling  hard  to  solve  the 
deepest  problem  of  existence.  Twenty  years 
passed.  He  was  now  twenty-nine  years  old 
when  he  knocked  at  the  gate  of  Father  Honen 
(1133-1212),  who  was  living  at  the  time  at 
the  foot  of  Higashi-yama.  Honen  was  initiat- 
ing people  into  the  faith  of  Amitabha,  which 
attracted  Shinran  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pure 
Land.  Shinran  finally  found  his  ultimate 
peace  of  mind  in  this  faith  as  propounded  by 
Honen,  and  became  his  disciple. 

The  rules   of  the    Buddhist  monastery    re- 


quires  its  members  to  be  homeless,  celibate,  and 
vegetarians.  Shinran  did  not  comprehend  the 
purport  of  these  requirements  which  were  so 
against  human  nature.  The  instinctive  desires 
are  meant  to  be  guided  through  the  proper 
channels,  and  not  to  be  altogether  suppressed. 
The  suppression  is  sure  to  end  in  tragedy, 
for  it  cannot  be  in  accord  with  nature.  If  a 
spiritual  enlightenment  is  to  be  caught  by  such 
suppressions,  unnatural  and  irrational,  human 
existence  itself  must  be  false,  the  actuality  of  life 
must  be  pronounced  naught.  This  is  revolting, 
for  our  inmost  yearning  is  not  negation  or 
annihilation,  but  elevation,  enrichment,  purifica- 
tion, and  enlightenment.  Religious  life  must 
not  contradict  social  and  family  life,  nor  must 
it  be  severed  from  the  latter.  In  Honen's  Ami- 
tabha-faith,  all  those  phases  of  life  are  perfectly 
unified  and  harmonised.  Honen  teaches  that 


while  engaged  in  one's  ordinary  occupation, 
leading  a  family  life  and  pursuing  the  material 
welfare  of  a  social  being,  one  can  practise 
the  true  religious  life  with  all  its  blessings. 
Shinran  came  in  contact  with  this  teaching, 
and  at  once  found  it  to  be  the  true  one 
resolving  all  his  former  doubts. 

Shinran  married  in  the  tenth  month  of 
his  thirty-first  year.  According  to  tradition, 
his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo 
Kanezane,  prime-minister  of  the  time.  A  son 
was  born  to  them  in  the  year  following.  Their 
home  life  was  peaceful  and  happy,  but  this 
was  ordained  not  to  last  more  than  four 
years.  In  the  year  1207,  when  he  was  thirty- 
five  years  old,  sorrowful  events  came  to  pass. 
As  the  Amitabha-faith  of  Honen  began  to 
gather  its  influence  rapidly  among  the  people, 
other  Buddhists  were  stirred  up.  Jealousy 
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turned  into  persecution.  The  court  was  falsely 
informed  of  the  movements  started  by  Honen 
and  Shinran,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
exiled  while  Honen's  disciples  were  put  to 
death  and  further  propagandism  was  strictly 
forbidden. 

The  sentence  of  bandishment  now  sent 
Shinran  to  the  North,  to  the  frontier  province 
of  Echigo,  away  from  his  home.  Whatever 
civilisation  Japan  \vas  enjoying  those  days  did 
not  extend  outside  of  the  capital.  The  people 
living  farther  away  from  Kyoto  were  in  a  state 
of  primitive  culture.  There  were  really  no 
decent  facilities  for  communication.  To  be 
sent  away  to  a  remote  province,  therefore, 
meant  to  be  cut  off  from  civilisation.  Shinran 
was  now  put  in  a  sorrowful  plight.  But  he 
was  a  strong  enough  person  to  regard  this  as 
a  specially  appointed  opportunity  to  test  the 
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depths  of  liis  faith.  Later,  said  he,  "Just  be- 
cause I  was  banished  to  a  frontier  province, 
I  could  come  in  contact  with  the  rural  people 
to  whom  the  faith  of  Amitabha  was  imparted. 
In  this  sense,  the  order  of  exile  turned  out 
to  be  a  missionary  tour.  That  I  was  permitted 
to  live  a  life  of  brotherhood  in  faith  with  the 
simple  folks  was  all  due  to  the  spiritual  aid 
given  me  by  my  master  Honen."  This  state- 
ment gives  an  insight  into  Shinran's  psychology 
at  the  time. 

He  passed  five  years  in  Echigo,  where  in 
the  meantime  his  wife  followed  him,  and  they 
made  many  friends  among  the  people.  In 
the  winter  of  1211,  the  government  revoked 
the  order  of  banishment,  and  Shinran  was 
allowed  to  come  back  to  the  capital.  He  at 
once  started  on  a  journey  with  the  hope  of 
interviewing  once  more  his  beloved  teacher 
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Honen.  But  on  his  way  the  news  came  to 
him  announcing  the  death  of  the  master. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  getting  back  to  the 
capital  now?"  he  said.  "I  had  better  stay 
away  in  the  country  where  I  can  make  friends 
embracing  my  faith."  So  from  Echigo  he  went 
east  and  settled  in  Hidachi  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preaching  his  views  of  Buddhism  and 
also  in  preparing  a  manuscript.  The  manuscript 
was  completed  when  he  was  fifty-two  years  old 
(1224).  The  treatise  is  called  "On  Doctrine, 
Practice,  Faith,  and  Realisation"  and  deals 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  doctrine. 
His  missionary  method  was  never  aggres- 
sive and  militant.  He  never  wished  to  en- 
croach upon  the  fields  of  other  Buddhists' 
activity.  Those  who  came  to  him  were  heart- 
ily welcomed,  but  those  who  left  him  were 
quietly  let  alone.  He  avoided  quarreling,  he 
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refused  to  attack  others.  As  he  knew  well 
that  the  working  of  a  great  power  could  not 
be  meddled  with  by  any  human  artifice,  he 
remained  calm  and  serene,  not  at  all  moved 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  did  not  revolt, 
though  he  was  never  tired  of  preaching  his 
doctrine  to  all  those  that  came  to  him.  This 
life  of  quietude  and  spontaneity  attracted  many 
friends  and  co-believers  around  him.  Hidachi 
became  the  centre  of  the  new  faith.  After 
twenty  years  of  residence  in  this  remote 
province,  he,  sixty-two  years  now,  at  length 
decided  to  go  back  to  Kyoto,  which  is  about 
500  miles  from  there.  He  spent  about  two 
years  on  his  way,  stopping  for  a  month  here 
and  for  half  a  year  there,  all  the  while  freely 
distributing  the  blessings  of  Amitabha. 

In    Kyoto    he    had   no  fixed  abode  of  his 
own.     He  wandered  from  one  place  to  another, 
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according  to  his  pleasure  or  as  he  was  invited 
out  by  his  friends.  He  talked  to  his  visitors 
and  truth-seekers  concerning  the  new  faith  of 
Amitabha.  He  also  kept  up  constant  corres- 
pondence with  his  distant  sympathisers  scattered 
in  different  localities.  His  letters  are  filled  with 
fraternal  spirit  and  democratic  feelings  so  that 
even  the  uncultivated  can  easily  grasp  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  his  teachings.  At  the 
age  of  ninety  (1262)  he  showed  a  slight  indis- 
position. It  wras  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
"Throw  my  remains  into  a  river  !  Never,  never 
put  yourselves  to  the  trouble  of  a  burial  formal- 
ism"; thus  saying,  he  finally  passed  on  the 
twenty-eighth  at  noon.  He  showed  at  the 
time  of  death  the  same  dignity  which  character- 
ised the  Buddha's  entrance  into  Nirvana. 

Shinran's  faith  was    in    Amitabha    and    he 
lived    in    the    spirit  of  Amitabha.     Whatever 
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happiness  one  could  have  in  this  life  as  well 
as  in  the  one  that  follows  was  to  come  from 
this  belief,  and  from  a  life  manifesting  it.  By 
Amitabha  he  did  not  mean  any  supernatural 
being  who  created  this  universe,  nor  one  who 
will  punish  human  beings  for  their  evil  deeds. 
To  him  Amitabha  was  a  Buddha  who  loves 
all  people  as  his  own  children,  thinks  of  their 
well-being,  and  enlivens  their  life-activity.  He 
called  Amitabha  "  one  who  is  without  color, 
without  form,"  by  which  he  means  that  the 
Life  of  the  universe  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  as 
it*  is  above  all  forms  of  particularisation. 
And  because  Amitabha  is  no  particular  form, 
he  is  in  communion  with  the  actuality  of  all 
things  and  prompts  their  life-activity.  When 
we  are  awakened  to  the  reality  of  his  working, 
our  lives  as  we  live  them  partake  something 


of  eternity.  Therefore,  we  are  all  brothers  and 
participants  in  the  One  Life,  no  matter  how 
different  we  are  racially  and  socially. 

This  idea  of  "universal  brotherhood"  was 
proclaimed  in  China  by  Donran  (476-542), 
believer  in  Amitabha,  and  in  Japan  by  Shinran 
who  called  everyone  his  "brother",  his  "com- 
panion", who  embraced  the  Amitabha-faith. 
He  never  permitted  himself  to  be  called 
"master"  or  "teacher"  in  contradistinction  to 
"pupils"  or  "disciples"  who  formed  his  con- 
gregation. He  ignored  all  class-distinctions. 
All  honest  occupations  were  to  him  honorable 
and  full  of  dignity.  All  the  Amitabha  followers 
were  equal  before  him  ;  they  were  all  uniform- 
ly participants  in  the  work  of  the  absolute 
creative  Life  that  knows  no  dualism  ;  no  dis- 
tinctions were  to  be  made  between  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  proudest  families  of  the  country. 
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Nor  did  Shinran  ever  hate  men  for  their  past 
misdemeanors ;  thieves  or  even  murderers  were 
taken  in  by  him  as  brothers,  when  they  had 
once  been  a\vakened  to  the  faith  of  Amitabha. 
"  Good  and  evil,  these  two  things  I  know 
nothing  about'';  Shinran  used  to  say  ;  in  him 
there  was  no  thought  of  judgment,  everything 
was  embraced  in  the  oneness  of  love. 

Shinran  is  sometimes  compared  with  Luther 
in  this  respect,  that  both  caused  a  transform- 
ation in  the  monastic  system  in  which  each 
had  been  brought  up,  that  they  made  it  pos- 
sible to  practise  the  principles  of  their  religions 
in  our  normal,  everyday,  worldly  lives  which 
demanded  no  retiring  into  solitude,  no  going 
through  an  ascetic  discipline  :  yes,  in  this  re- 
spect they  resemble  each  other.  But  Shinran 
had  no  conception  of  establishing  a  new 
religion  or  of  protesting  against  an  old  one. 
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Nor  was  there  any  political  coloring  in  Shin- 
ran's  movement  while  Luther  stirred  up  a 
vehement  political  agitation  along  with  his 
work  of  reformation.  Besides,  Luther  con- 
sidered himself  a  reformer  and  was  conscious 
of  what  he  was  aiming  at.  How  brilliant  and 
courageous  he  was  when  he  loudly  proclaim- 
ed his  ninety-five  articles  !  Compared  with  this, 
Shinran  was  quiet  and  almost  unconscious  of 
the  extent  of  his  reformative  activity.  "Shinran 
is  not  going  to  propagate  any  new  doctrine  ; 
he  only  wants  to  believe  the  teachings  of 
Tathagata  and  to  make  others  follow  them 
just  as  he  does/'  This  was  his  assurance. 
He  said  further,  "All  the  Fathers  of  the  three 
countries  (India,  China,  and  Japan)  have  been 
proclaiming  this  one  doctrine,  and  I  have  no 
selfish  idea  in  asking  people  to  listen  to  it." 
He  called  himself  "  an  ignorant  one,"  refused 
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to  be  looked  up  as  leader,  and  had  no  desire 
to  be  known  as  reformer.  Life  flows  so  spon- 
taneously and  irresistibly  that  no  one  can  stand 
in  its  way  trying  to  hem  it ;  woe  betide  those 
who  act  contrary  to  its  free  activity :  such  being 
his  inward  faith,  he  was  willing  to  let  the  Ab- 
solute Life  work  out  its  perfecting  plans,  he 
remained  calm,  confident,  and  observant  of  the 
laws  of  life. 

Shinran  was  driven  out  of  the  capital,  but 
he  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint.  He 
believed  in  the  government  authorities  and  paid 
full  respect  to  their  exercise.  The  founder  of 
the  Japanese  constitution,  Prince  Shotoku,  was 
a  great  Buddhist,  whom  Shinran  revered  as 
the  Father  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  He  natural- 
ly never  dreamed  of  rising  against  the  laws  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  he  rather  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  propagating  his  religion  among 
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the  people  living  far  away  from  the  centre  of 
culture.  Once  he  was  visited  by  a  hostile 
Buddhist,  who,  taking  Shinran  for  a  heretic, 
secretly  cherished  the  idea  of  assassinating  him. 
Shinran  knew  it,  but  he  showed  no  desire  to 
protect  himself  against  the  murderous  attempt. 
He  interviewed  him  as  if  he  were  not  conscious 
of  anything.  He  was  quiet,  dignified,  and  yet 
full  of  loving  spirit.  The  evil  designer  was 
deeply  struck  by  the  attitude  of  Shinran,  and 
was  at  once  converted  to  his  faith.  Shinran 
was  the  model  of  non-resistance.  His  whole  life 
was  spent  in  peace,  harmony,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  civil  laws.  His  idea  was  to  be  the 
apostle  of  love  and  kindheartedness.  He  only 
wished  to  preach  and  practise  the  doctrine  of 
happiness.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
Buddhist  virtues. 

As   he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  universal 
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brotherhood,  he  refused  to  recognise  any  class- 
distinctions.  Though  he  belonged  to  the 
nobility  of  the  time,  he  lived  like  a  com- 
moner. Nor  did  he  wish  to  create  any  priestly 
hierarchy.  He  was  learned,  he  had  a  devout 
heart,  he  was  religious  in  its  true  sense.  Just 
because  of  all  this,  he  was  the  most  democratic 
person  of  the  day.  He  was  against  organisa- 
tion, an  enemy  of  special  interests.  Whatever 
power  he  gradually  gained  through  his  scholar- 
ship, piety,  and  noble  character,  he  never 
abused  it.  He  was  not  a  believer  in  ritualism. 
Ostentatious  display  was  not  in  his  element. 
He  went  about  in  his  black  robe  like  a 
mendicant.  Then  he  believed  in  labor.  What- 
ever spare  time  he  had  he  employed  in  working 
in  the  garden,  in  helping  the  farmers  to  till 
the  soil.  The  house  where  he  lived  was  a 
mean  structure.  When  he  was  about  to  die, 
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he  specially  ordered  his  disciples  not  to  make 
any  funereal  display,  or  to  erect  anything 
commemorating  his  life  or  work. 

With  all  these  views  of  life,  he  did  not 
think  of  making  others  follow  his  example 
against  their  own  conviction  and  inclination. 
He  did  not  try  to  make  the  plebeian  rise 
against  the  aristocracy,  nor  did  he  instigate 
his  disciples  to  fight  ritualism  and  sacerdotalism. 
Therefore,  his  life  was  what  Tolstoi  himself 
might  have  aspired  after,  though  Shinran  was 
absolutely  free  from  the  antagonistic  and 
pugnacious  spirit  so  vehemently  asserted  by 
the  latter.  Shinran  silently  practised  him- 
self what  he  taught.  He  was  a  pacifist,  but 
he  did  not  start  a  warlike  movement  against 
militarism.  He  did  not  refuse  to  have  social 
intercourse  with  the  warrior  class  of  those  days. 
While  we  cannot  definitely  state  what  was  his 
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personal  attitude  towards  war  in  general  as 
nothing  is  left  on  record  concerning  the  subject, 
it  is  possible  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a 
just  war,  one  that  was  for  permanent  peace, 
for  human  freedom,  for  moral  principles.  His 
master  Honen  once  gave  a  monkish  robe  to 
a  soldier  advising  him  "  to  fight  for  the  sake 
of  justice."  Kennyo,  Shinran's  grandson  in 
faith,  took  up  arms  against  non-believers,  be- 
"  cause  they  forced  him  to  adopt  this  method 
for  self-defence.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  ordered 
by  the  court  to  lay  down  the  sword,  he  at 
once  obeyed.  It  was  his  principle  that  religion 
and  the  state-law7  must  work  in  co-operation 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  In  short, t, 
Shinran  was  not  a  man  of  mere  preaching, 
but  practised  himself  whatever  he  wished  others 
to  practise.  He  was  a  quiet  doer,  not  a  loud 
talker. 
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We  will  not  enter  into  any  further  detail, 
as  we  think  the  above  is  sufficient  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  person  Shinran  was.  We 
consider  him  to  be  a  happy  unification  of  the 
spirit  of  Buddhism  and  the  national  character 
which  had  been  cultivated  ever  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  In  him  Bushido 
was  concretely  symbolised.  It  is  now  650 
years  since  his  death,  and  during  these  times 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  have  lived  in  his 
faith,  have  adored  his  character,  and  have  been 
pursuing  the  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Where  his  faith  is  most  prospering  in  Japan, 
that  is,  in  those  provinces  facing  the  Japan 
Sea,  remarkably  few  cases  of  murderous  crime 
take  place;  yet  those  people  proved  to  be  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  both  campaigns,  the  Chino- 
Japanese  and  the  Russo-Japanese.  They  are 
grievously  mistaken,  they  who  take  our  people 
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to  be  thirsting  for  blood  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  wild  animality.  Bushido  must  not  be 
identified  with  the  instinct  for  greed,  for  power, 
for  conquest,  for  self-aggrandisement.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  those  barbarisms.  We 
rise  in  arms  only  when  our  own  ancestral 
home  is  threatened,  when  our  Imperial  House, 
which  is  the  main  spring  of  our  national  wel- 
fare and  the  grand  root  of  all  our  family-system, 
is  put  in  danger.  We  would  fight  on  such 
occasions  to  the  last  person,  pour  out  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  But  to  be  the  unqualified 
advocates  of  imperialistic  militarism,  no,  we 
are  Buddhists,  and  our  national  character 
forbids. 

The  whole  world  is  fighting  now,  with  all 
its  scientific  resources,  with  all  its  human 
subtleties.  Whatever  civilisation  we  have 
acquired  through  these  long  centuries,  is  blown 


to  the  four  winds.  War  is  raging  not  only 
on  land  and  water,  but  in  the  air  and  under  the 
sea,  precious  human  blood  is  mingled  in  the 
dust,  blown  up  in  the  fire,  poisoned  by  the 
fumes.  This  is  really  a  world-tragedy.  To 
find  peace  one  has  to  fly  away  from  this  earth. 
It  is  true  that  this  has  instigated  the  inventive 
spirit  to  make  use  of  every  national  resource 
for  the  work  of  destruction.  But  what  have 
we  gained  after  all  in  the  way  of  moral  eleva- 
tion ?  We  have  grown  more  skilful  in  com- 
mitting murder  on  a  large  scale;  in  other 
words,  we  are  increasing  evils  instead  of  doing 
away  with  them.  There  are  now  more  invalids, 
more  people  gone  insane,  more  degenerates, 
more  anger  arid  hatred,  the  incredible  growth 
of  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and  a  wider  spread 
of  confusion,  ignorance,  and  malicious  destruc- 
tion. Of  course,  we  may  say  that  the  war 
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was  first  caused  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
humanity ;  but  as  it  goes  on  at  present  it 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  wanton  shed- 
ding of  human  blood.  Is  this  really  demanded 
by  our  nature  ?  Are  we  yet  so  wild  and 
savage  as  to  be  able  to  look  at  all  these 
horrible  scenes  without  compunctions  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  in  accordance  with  the  innate 
goodness  of  human  nature  to  see  this 
barbarity  stopped  at  once  and  to  embrace 
one  another  in  peace  and  lovingkindness  ? 
And,  as  we,  Japanese  Buddhists,  are  living  in 
the  faith  of  universal  brotherhood  as  promulgat- 
ed by  Shinran,  we  are  especially  anxious  to 
hail  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  and  to 
see  all  the  brethren  of  the  world  unite  in  the 

perfection  of   the  work  of   the  Life  Holy  and 

i 
Eternal. 

Generally  speaking,  individual    as   well  as 
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international  complications  arise  from  misunder- 
standings. Our  heart-felt  desire  is  for  peace, 
not  for  war;  it  is  a  harmonious  relation  between 
one  another,  and  not  mutual  destruction  or 
wilful  prejudication.  Naturally,  therefore,  when 
a  thorough  understanding  is  restored  the  ray  of 
peace  will  surely  be  bursting  out  of  the  threaten- 
ing clouds.  We  may  occasionally  have  to  fight, 
this  may  be  inevitable,  but  even  this  must  come 
out  of  fulness  of  love.  When  a  heart  wanting 
to  be  united  into  another  finds  its  way  blocked 
somehow  or  other,  it  struggles,  and  we  may 
call  this  a  fight.  But  there  is  nothing  here 
that  will  betray  the  baseness  of  the  motive. 
We  are  not  unconditionally  against  war  of  any 
sort,  we  know  we  have  to  give  up  our  lives 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  something  %  far  more 
precious  than  mere  living.  But  we  must  al- 
ways remember  that  peace  is  the  first  and 
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fundamental  demand  of  our  hearts.  We  are 
strongly  disinclined  to  disturb  it  without  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  European 
nations  have  come  to  recognise  us  as  a  power, 
particularly  after  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian 
war ;  but  we  regret  most  deeply  that  this  re- 
cognition is  found  often  coupled  with  another 
kind  of  recognition,  that  is,  the  recognition  of 
Japan  as  a  warlike  nation,  that  will  take  up 
arms  under  any  pretext.  This  misunderstanding 
may  lead  to  another  misunderstanding,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  final  issue  may 
not  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  any  of  us, 
for  one  who  misunderstands  as  well  as  for 
one  who  is  misunderstood.  Our  constant 
prayers  are  to  promote  permanent  peace  and 
happiness  among  all  nations,  based  upon  the 
principle  of 'universal  brotherhood.  Brothers 
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and  sisters  of  the  world,  may  you  thoroughly 
understand  where  our  faith  ultimately  lies  and 
come  to  us  with  a  heart  filled  with  love  and 
peace. 

The  present  war,  we  believe,  has  come 
out  of  a  combination  of  unavoidable  circums- 
tances, and  we,  the  Japanese,  are  also  participat- 
ing in  it.  Our  inmost  prayers,  however,  are  for 
a  happy  termination  to  all  this  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  pray  Buddha  for  the  coming 
of  a  holy  kingdom,  where  the  sword  turns 
into  the  plough  and  where  the  wild  lion  sleeps 
with  the  lamb. 
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